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THE MUSICAL UNION. 


The following important announcement appeared in the 
morning papers, some days since :— 

Mosicat Unton.—No more members will be admitted until further 
notice. Those who are elected will receive information when to take out 
their tickets. The committee will meet to appoint the dates of the 


matinées. 
J. ELLA, Drrector, 


60, Mortimer Street. 
We asked ourselves, on perusing this, what the “ Musical 
Union” might happen to be, which the director thus perempto- 
rily closed to the approaches of further candidates. After 
much fruitless enquiry, we took up the Atheneum, and in that 
respectable journal we found an article which enlightened us 
on the subject. This article we inserted in the Musical World 


of Thursday, January 30—so that our readers as well as our- 
selves are able to judge of the nature and intent of the 


“Musical Union.” Whether the nature be wholesome and 
the intent commendable remains, however, to be seen. 

That it is a good thing to lay the seeds of sound musical 
feeling among the opulent classes can hardly be doubted—and 
this, it would appear on the surface, is Mr. Ella’s principal aim. 
But to arrive at truth we must dip beneath the surface. Our 
faith in modern disinterestedness is verv slender. We generally 
find that large displays of art-reverence end in moonshine — 
while the real selfish intention peeps from under them, like the 
cloven foot of Beelzebub in the old prints. We dispute not 
Mr. Ella’s enthusiasm for the best chamber music—but we 
take the liberty to surmise that his enthusiasm for No. 1 is at 
the bottom of his present undertaking. One circumstance 
alone is enough to dispose very summarily of the notion we 
have heard expressed by some of Mr. Ella’s defenders—that 
his sole desire is to infuse a love and appreciation of the great 
and good in art among our aristocracy—viz. the fact that he 
attaches far more importance to the names of the artists 
who (are allowed the honor to) figure in his “ spacious salons,*” 
than to the substantiality of the music performed. We dare 
even go so far as to swear that a milord, im nine cases out of 
ten, will be as innocent of the mysteries of art, when he makes his 
sortie from Mr. Ella’s salons as when he first enters them. 





* Morning Post. 





He will have chatted through a quarfét oF so,’an’ have listened 
attentively to some pianoforte lion executing variations ad 
splittandum. But if Mr. Ella loved art sincerely and wished 
to insinuate her into the incredulous hearts of our aristocrats of 
either sex, he would present them with nothing but good music 
—leaving the clap-traps to benefit concerts, from which unpro- 
fitable and ill-named speculations he endeavors to take away 
all attraction, by thrusting under the noses of his munificent 
patrons, GRATIS, that which in the market costs the poor artist 
so much ready cash. But no, the truth must out, Mr. Ella is 
at plain warfare with the members of the profession, and our 
only surprise is, that they so often sanctify his doings with 
their presence. We like straightforward consistency, and our 
retort to more than one artist, who has complained to us that 
Mr. Ella was ruining the profession, has been, “‘ Why then do 
you attend his matinées?” This is a pons more hard to get 
over than that pons in Euclid which is the stumbling-block of 
inexperienced mathematicians. “ Sibi constet,” is one of the 
golden rules of the poet Horace—but the artist who blows hot 
and cold in the manner we have instanced, runs counter to it, 
and has no right to complain of a knock on the head. 

We are no enemies to the natural feeling of self-love which 
induces every man to study his own welfare in the most 
zealous manner possible—and if Mr. Ella, while aiming to benefit 
himself, will respect the interests of others, we shall never arraign 
his motives. But we object to extreme egotism strutting about in 
the garb of assumed disinterestedness ; we prefer draggle-tailed 
virtue, with an honest face, though dirty, and an open palm 
which may be placed on the left breast without hypocrisy, 
Mr. Ella affects to be doing great things for art, by teaching 
the nobility its secrets—but the truth is he is taking away 
the bread of artists, and vitiating the already flimsy taste of 
his patrons. He regales them at each matinée with a quartet 
or two, and as many’ lions as he can entrap to roar in concert. 
If, however, professors choose to approve his doings by their 
presence, and indeed by their co-operation, they can have no rea- 
son for murmuring. They place the knife to their own throats, 
and are astonished when they feel the wound. The foreign artists, 
whom visions of newspaper paragraphs (exceedingly faint, by 
the way, in prospectu) and aristocratic patronage, as fallacious 
as attractive, induce to elevate Mr. Ella by the prestige of 
of their renown, are more to be pitied, because they come to 
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England innocent as sucking doves, and fall into the net spread 
out by the “ Musical Union,” with ready bonhomie. We could 
mention one or two of them, however, who last year were 
singularly dissatisfied with the interpretation of the golden 
visions held out by Mr. Ella; and if we find it necessary to 
protect our brother artists, from what we are in all justice 
bound to designate an unwarrantable attack upon their privi- 
leges—we shall publish their names, sans facon. Enough for 
the present—but we may shortly return to the subject. 

Every artist, English and Foreign, is indebted to the musical 
writer in the Atheneum, for his clever and manly exposé of 
the real nature of Mr. Ella’s (so expressively designated) 
Musica Ruin. J. W. D. 








ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


What person has ever visited the Irish metropolis and not 
heard of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, of its choir, organ, and the 
numerous monuments and antiquities connected with it? A 
stranger visiting Dublin asks what is worth seeing and hearing, 
and the answer he first invariably receives is, to be sure not 
leave Ireland without going to St. Patrick’s, to hear the anthem 
and services as performed at afternoon service on Sundays. 
Accordingly, when that day arrives, he bends his way through 
Grafton Street, towards Stephen’s Green and York Street, 
about the hour of half-past two, and mixes with a stream of 


people, proceeding from the several ends of the city, toward St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, one of the oldest structures in the king- 


dom. It is situated near the commencement of the once 
celebrated “ Liberty” of Dublin, which, during the last century, 
was the seat of opulence and rich mercantile trading and manu- 
factures. Nothing now remains of its former greatness but 
large desolate looking houses, once the seat of mirth and hap- 
piness, but now inhabited by a starving population, which for 
squalid misery and destitution cannot be surpassed in any city 
in the world. The Cathedral service of St. Patrick’s commen- 
ces at three o’clock on Sundays in winter, and half-past three 
in summer. The service is entirely chaunted in the true 
cathedral style, and certainly is not to be surpassed, if indeed 
equalled, by any similar establishment in this country. It 
acquired its repute during the palmy days of the late Doctor 
Spray, Weyman, Sir John Stevenson, Simon Pinto Buggine, 
&c., and though two or three of the old hands remain, it can 
hardly ever reach the acme of excellence it could boast when 
the above-named gentlemen were alive and connected with it— 
for who that has ever heard Spray, in his vigor, sing “Comfort 
ye”—“Ascribe unto the Lord,” by Travers—* I will love thee,” 
by Jeremiah Clarke, &c.; and remembers Pinto Buggine in “O 
thou that tellest”—Purcell’s “I was glad’’"—and a host of 
other things, can ever forget the effect produced. It was the 
perfection of anthem singing, and during the delivery of it, not 
the slightest sound, in a congregation of two or three thousand 
persons, was auddible, so completely were they entranced by 
it. The present choir consists of the following parties, who 
receive the stipend as vicars choral or half vicars, as they 
may be, amounting from £60 to £80 as a half vicar, to about 
£150 (if fortunate enough to be full vicar), varying a trifle 
every year, according to circumstances, viz.— 

Ten boys, who receive a musical and classical education, with 





ten pounds a year when bound to the Dean and Chapter :— 
altos—Humphrey Bevan and Robert Jager; tenors—Doctor 
John Smith and Mr. Francis Robinson; basses—Mr. William 
Maley, Mr. Terence Me Grath, Mr. William Robinson, and 
Mr. aw Robinson; together with some supernumaries, viz. 
—R. Smith, A. Sapio, H. Tool, D. Whaley, &c. &c., who 
sing gratis, with the expectation of getting a place when vac: ut. 
The organist is a Mr. Cherry, imported from Armagh, in the 
room of the late lamented Mr. John Robinson, a gentleman 
whose early demise was a source of the most poignant regret to 
his numerous friends and connexion. St. Patrick’s, by his 
death, lost one of its chief musical attractions. As an organist, 
his performance of a voluntary, was a source of unmingled 
pleasure and delight to the numerous auditory of amateurs and 
lovers of good music. He has left a blank which will not 
easily be filled up. He had his faults—who has not ?—but 
they were counterbalanced by numerous good and amiable 
qualities. Sir John Stevenson composed his principal services 
and anthems for this and the Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 
They are very popular in Ireland. It contains a bass solo, 
“The snares of death,” which Henry Phillips has constantly 
sung at the musical festivals, and with great effect. Dr. John 
Smith’s evening service, in B flat, published by Novello, is also 
a great favorite here. The Doctor has recently recovered from 
a severe illness, and we trust he may long live to delight 
his Irish friends with his abilities. His voice greatly resem- 
bles that of his father-in-law, Doctor Spray. Two of the 
gentlemen, along with the boys, are obliged to attend four days 
in the week, exclusive of Sunday, when only a short full 
anthem is sung; the rest of the service is chaunted, but no mu- 
sical service is given; there is hardly any congregation, except 
a few old women from the alms houses. Mr. F. Robinson had 
the musical education of the boys entrusted to him, but he 
resigned the charge to the organist, finding it, from his nume- 
rous professional avocations, an unprofitable office. The boys 
presented him with a piece of plate on his retirement, a few 
months back, to mark the estimation in which they held their 
instructor. The musical performance of this cathedral has spread 
a sound and healthy taste for church music in Ireland which is 
not to be wondered at, since we hear the works of the old 
church writers performed in correct style, every Sunday, to 
a numerous class of persons. It is a treat which all amateurs 
in the country look forward to with delight when visiting Dub- 
lin, and the impression it leads to is a love for such music, and 
the enjoyment of it, if possible, in the country. The cathedral 
is a noble old pile, and very little alteration has been made since — 
it was inhabited, prior to the Reformation, by the brethren of 
the monastic order. The old Friars’ Walk still remains, with 
several of the ancient monuments. The several banners of the 
Knights of St. Patrick adorn the hall, and each knight has his 
stall emblazoned, with his coat of arms and name, &c. in the 
body of the cathedral. There are some beautiful specimens of 
art displayed in monuments, erected within a late period, in 
memory of the celebrated Dean Swift, Mr. Ogle, Speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons, John Philpot Curran, the late 
Dean Dawson, &c. &ce. The organ is a magnificent instru- 
ment, of large size, with full complement of stops and pedals, 
and worthy of holding a place as one of the finest instruments 
in the kingdom ; it is very old, and is said to have been brought 
over in the time of Queen Elizabeth, having been taken in one 
of the ships of the Spanish Armada. It has been repaired 
sundry times, but lately has had a general overhauling from Mr. 
Telford, the eminent organ builder of Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
who has added to and improved it considerably. St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral is about undergoing a general repair. Her Majesty 
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has, within the last month, given £200 towards it. The pre- 
sent Dean, the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Packenham, and Chapter, 
have expressed their anxiety to uphold the Cathedral in every 
way, that it may rank as one of the first choirs in Europe. 
And we have only to hope that it may become so, and long be a 
source of true enjoyment to the many musical amateurs and 
lovers of church music in Ireland and the Irish metropolis. 
W. G. 








Susings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“ Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting !” 


No. VII. 
THE CROWD AT THE PIT-DOOR. 


Crowds are certainly much improved now-a-days. Time was when 
they were mere turbulent masses of people, each individual selfishly 
bent upon his own interest, and remarkably given to jostling and 
elbowing his neighbour. Now they are conducted in so orderly and 
good humoured a manner, that it is really quite a pleasure to enter one. 
Such a social spirit seems to pervade them, and so universally is the 
right of possession recognised that when once you have fairly taken up 
a position no man will attempt to dispute it with you; unless, indeed, he 
be accompanied with a lady, in which case he is usually in a state of 
temporary insanity, and, therefore, cannot be considered accountable for 
his actions. 

But of all crowds there is no one so delightful to the lover of music as 
that to be found at the pit-door ofa theatre on the first night of an 
opera. It is there that the genuine opinions of the public are given 
forth without disguise, and, as each person freely offers his remarks, you 
may be alternately amused and instructed. When a number of people 
are thus gathered together in momentary expectation of some grand 
event, they are certain to form into little knots ; and into one of these little 
knots, if you will take the trouble to insinuate yourself, you are sure to 
while away the time agreeably. 

Fully impressed with these ideas on the first night of the last new 
opera, I took my place at six o’clock at the pit-door of Drury Lane, 
Theatre, before which I found a goodly number of persons already con- 
gregated. 

“Surely,” muttered I, as I glanced around and beheld the avenue 
rapidly filling, “surely we are becoming a truly musical nation!” 

“Or the people find the arm-chairs in the pit extremely comfortable 
to sleep in,” said a little man at my side, with a look which seemed to 
say “ I’m your man for an argument.” 

“Well, sir,” said I, turning round ; “the accommodation you mention 

is certainly a great improvement upon the old plan, but I am still un- 
willing to admit that this is the sole attraction. Do we not see proofs— 
solid and undoubted proofs—of the rapid strides which music is making 
every day ?” ; 
“ Not a bit of it,” replied my friend. “The public don’t care that for 
music, (snapping his fingers contémptuously.) Look around you, sir, and 
see what respect is paid to a musician now. I remember the time when 
he was a wonder; aye, and looked up to assuch. What is he now? A very 
useful fellow until you have done with him—and then—wheugh! away 
he may go to the devil.” 

“My dear sir,” said I; “I am astonished at your description. A 
musician if he possess great talent in the present day, is as much 
respected as a member of any other profession. Surely the names of 
many will occur to you who are at this moment eminent, both at home 
and abroad.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said my new acquaintance, with a knowing wink. 
“Some meni may thrive and others may starve. I know the ways of the 
world, sir. I was a musician myself once; but I found that birch-brooms 
were moderate, and that I had saved sufficient money to purchase a 
crossing in the neighbourhood, and so I soon quitted the profession. In 
plain words, I took to selling musi¢-paper and guitars.” 

“And is it possible,” said I, “ that you were actually driven to this 
step from mere want of encouragement?” 

“Why not exactly that,” said my friend; “but F couldn’t bear to have 
so little respect paid to me, you see. I was a flute player, sir; and 
I'd been years in the profession. Oh I was encouraged well enough, I 
Promise you that; and paid well, too; but I didn't like the suppers— 





and more particularly the playing directly after them—lI felt that it was 
degrading to the profession, and that I was looked upon as nothing.” 

“So, then,” said I, “it appears from your description that you were 
one of a band of quadrille players. Am I right?” 

“ Exactly, sir,” said he. “That's it. I used to perform for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watson’s band, it used to be called—and a very tight 
little lot we were, I assure you, when J belonged to it ;—but the pro- 
fession’s going—going to the dogs as fast as it can. It’s been dying for 
years, and, take my word for it, that orchestrina and the other thing with 
the Greek name will just put it out of its misery. It will be ruined, 
like every thing else, sir, by machinery, and, although I have no interest 
in it myself, now, I can see which way the wind blows as well as any 
other man.” ; 

A movement in the crowd, occasioned by the rattling of the bolts at 
the door, here separated me from my “ professional” friend, and I saw 
him no more. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said a stout elderly lady, who had taken 
great pains, and suffered many little personal inconveniences, to preserve 
standing room for herself and a little boy who accompanied her; “ I beg 
your pardon, sir, but can you tell me whether there will be much singing 
in this opera to-night ?” 

“ Being an opera,” replied I, “I have every reason to imagine that 
there will: indeed I have this morning heard, from undoubted authority, 
that it is composed throughout in recitative.” 

“ And will you kindly tell me what is the meaning of that, sir,” said 
she, rather anxiously. 

“ There will be nothing but singing,” replied I. 

The poor woman started as if she had received an electric shock. 
I could easily perceive, however, that her pride would not allow her to 
express her own feelings upon the subject. Turning towards the child 
who was with her, therefore, with a countenance expressive of the utmost 
dismay: —“ Tom!” she said, (and here her voice assumed a tender pa- 
rental tone) “ Tom, my dear boy, it’s all singing.” 

The tears started into the child’s eyes at this death-blow to his fondest 
hopes, and, after a long consultation between them, it was agreed that 
they should go to the Olympic some other night to see the “ Six degrees 
of crime.” 

“ Decided case of crowd,” said a voice by my side. 

I turned round, and beheld one of those unmistakeable individuals, 
who, for the sake of distinction, have latterly been denominated “ Gents.” 
He was habited in a rough pilot-coat, from the side pocket of which 
peeped a white handkerchief; a spotted blue scarf was tied carelessly 
round his neck, and as he spoke he took a half consumed cigar from his 
mouth, and, holding it gracefully between two of his fingers, puffed such 
a cloud of smoke directly into my face, that I could only answer his 
observation by a fit of coughing. Finding that I did not reply to his re- 
mark as soon as he expected, and, evidently not being able to divine the 
cause, he repeated it still louder. 

“ Seems a decided case of crowd here !” 

“A new opera is a thing not easily resisted,” said I, as soon as 
I could sufficiently recover my breath. 

“ Ah—well,” said he, “ I don’t think much of operas myself. There's 
a deal too much Italian squalling in them ; too many shakes and turns 
and all that forme. You never get such a thing as a good chorus, now, 
that you can lay hold of.” 

“ And yet,” said I, “with all its defects, the announcement of an 
opera appears to have had sufficient attractive power to draw you from 
your comfortable fire-side to the pit-door of Drury Lane Theatre.” 

“ Why,” said he, with another puff of the cigar; “ you see when I left 
home I didn’t exactly know where I was going. The fact is I was 
keeping it up with some friends rather late last night, and so I just came 
out to keep myself awake. I dare say I shall fall asleep before it’s all 
over, as it is.” 

“I presume, then,” said I, “that you are not fond enough of 
music to sit out an entire opera.” 

“ Why, yes,” said he, “ I like music as well as any body; that is I 
like a good song; a regular tune, you know, without any flourish; so 
that a gent, when he’s called upon to keep up the harmony of the 
evening, can sing it at once, instead of having to take lessons first, like a 
great school-girl.” 

“ Then,” said I, “ you would, of course, exclude all operatic composi- 
tions from your list, and patronise only such as you have described.” 

“ T don’t know,” said he, “‘ about operatic compositions. Give me the 
music that will please a lot of people when they’re met together to be 
pleased; that’s what I say. So if your fine composers can’t write 
something in this way, I can only tell them that they don’t take my 
money.” 

« But,” said I, wishing to draw forth his opinions more fully ; “ wil] 
you allow me to ask what particular songs you may consider fair speci- 
mens of the style to which you have alluded ?” 
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“It’s rather difficult to remember any at this moment,” replied he; 
“ but I know I’m never at a loss when I’m asked to sing. Why there’s 
the ‘ Monks of old,’ now; that’s a capital one, with a good rattling 
chorus. Do you remember it !— 

‘ For they laughed, ha, ha! 
And they quaffed, ha, ha!’ 
Oh I've had no end of fun with that many a time.” 

“ And have you never,” said I, “ experienced great pleasure in listen- 
ing to the productions of the great masters? Have you never, in fact, 
considered that music contains in itself the elements for affording the 
most intellectual enjoyment ?” 

“ Oh, as to that,” replied he ; ‘* I’ve often been to your oratorios, and 
all those sort of things, but I’ve always wished myself away pretty soon. 
When a man gets up to sing a song, he thinks no more of the end of it, 
than he does of the end of his life. Besides, the tunes are all alike ; at 
least I can’t see any difference, and, if it wasn’t for the choruses, 
I should never go to hear one again, unless I was obliged.” 

“ Your taste, however,” said I, “can scarcely be very general, as the 
crowded state of Exeter Hall will sufficiently prove. The fact is, that 
the ear must, of course, require to be carefully educated in order to ap- 
preciate the most artistic works. It would be strange, therefore, if you, 
who have heard so little really good music, should be able to derive in- 
tense gratification from the performance of an oratorio ; one of the most 
complete, and at the same time one of the most sublime efforts of a com- 
poser’s genius.” 

“ Well,” said he, after a short pause; “ very likely you're right: at 
least I’m not quite sure you’re wrong:—I can tell you one thing, though, 
that I’m sure of; it’s very cold standing here, and I rather wish they'd 
open the doors: my cigar’s out, too, and I can’t get a light bere for love 
or money. Oh they're graciously pleased to attend to us at last; and 
now I say every man for himself.” 

With this anti-social maxim my friend made a desperate rush towards 
the door, and, elbowing his way with an enthusiasm worthy of a better 
cause, he was speedily hidden from my view. 

Several times during that evening’s performance these few snatches of 
conversation occurred to my mind; and I could not help thinking that, 
however the student may plod over scores in his study, and however his 
course of musical training may prompt him to love and venerate the 
choicest specimens of the art,it is by an opera alone that he will be 
eventually known, and it is by the crowd at the pit-door that this opera 
will be judged. 








THE MUSICAL UNION. 


The advertisement respecting this “ Union,” as it is called, which has 
lately appeared in the daily papers, differs so widely from the circular on 
which we recently commented, that, for the sake of justice to all parties, 
we must return to the subject. In the first place we have been told that, 
“ from February to August,” the period originally mentioned for the 
duration of the concerts, to be given once a fortnight, does not include 
either month; if so, the Royal President and Ambassadorial Vice-Presi- 
dent affix meanings to prepositions and particles different from those in 
use among simple critics and caterers for the public: and a suspicion is 
abroad that, availing themselves of this interpretation, the original pro- 
mise has been already pared down to “a first series of five concerts!” 
But this cannot be allowed—the condition of the bond is thirteen con- 
certs for one guinea; and the parties who were so, fortunate as to be 
known to the select few, and thus got admitted as subscribers, are entitled 
to a second series of eight concerts, without further payment. Next, in 
place of the brilliant list of artists enumerated in the prospectus, and the 
“every improvement of which last year’s performances were susceptible,” 
we find that the actual engagements consist of MM. Sainton, Goffrié, 
Hill, Ella, and Rousselot. These are all good quintet players, but after 
the show of last year, including “ Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Déhler, 
Ernst, Sivori, Piatti,” the announcement of their names is “ snowing 
brown” with a vengeance! To illustrate farther—in 1844, Mendelssohn, 
composer and pianist, performed at Mr. Ella’s party his own Trio, with 
Ernst for violinist. Now, to improve on such a performance, the Direc- 
tor of the Musical Union is bound at least to engage Thalberg, who is 
just now accessible, to perform some classical work. Will he do this, 
giving the pianist his full terms, and support analogous to that given to 
Mendelssohn in 1844? Can the Musical Union afford it? Or has it 
already shrunk within the limits of a commonplace chamber concert? 
As matters stand, the programme falls short of those of Mori or Bla- 
grove’s quartet meetings, for there we had the great pianists, home and 
foreign; moreover, classical vocal music sung by first-rate artists. What 
need for such a very humble affair as a Quartet or Quintet party in a 





private house, of President and Vice-Presidents, and “ a record cf pro- 
ceedings?” These are not cavilling questions, but comparisons forced 
on us by the discrepancy between circular and advertisement—between 
pretension and performance: necessary, moreover, to be drawn out, that 
the artists and the public may clearly comprehend the basis and nature 
of this “ Musical Union.” If it be accepted as at present constituted, 
and without services to be repaid by promises and patronage, nothing of 
course remains to be said; but if the private parties given last year by 
Mr. Ella are to be repeated “ with improvements,” we must once more 
insist that, either “the Musical Union must become the Musical Ruin,” 
or the Moscheles, Thalbergs, Dohlers, Ernsts, Sivoris, and Piattis be 
reduced into eleemosynary concessions, by the splendor of the names of 
those put forward as patrons, and (truth must out) the meanness hidden 
underneath, derogatory alike to the high standing both of patron and 
professor.—Atheneum. 











@riginal Correspondence. 


THE SAX HORNS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


No. 6, Foley Place, Great Portland Street 
Sir, London, Feb. 4th, 1845. 
I beg to write a few lines in answer to a letter which appeared in the 
“ Musical World” of the 23rd of January, from a “ Foreign Artist 
Resident in London,” wherein he states (concerning our playing at 
M. Jullien’s concerts), “as a mere matter of justice, the Messrs. Distin 
should have let the public know that the instruments (called the Sax- 
horns) on which they were about to play were the invention of M. Sax.” 
When we were engaged by M. Jullien to perform at Covent Garden, we 
particularly requested M. Sax's name to be mentioned, and to call the instru- 
ments “ Saxhorns"’ (the name which we gave them, as M. Sax thought of 
calling them Cylinder Bugles). But the party who had the management 
of these concerts said, the name of Saxhorn should be omitted, as they had 
already (previous to our visiting London) been played by some parties at 
the Adelaide Gallery, and proved a failure. It will be seen that it was 
not by our wish that the name of Sax was left out of those bills; we have 
never, on any occasion, omitted his name in our concert bills. As re- 
gards the Sax-horn presented by M. Sax to His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, which the “ Foreign Artist Resident in London” designates “ one 
of these same instruments,” he is in error; as we have seen and tried it 
at Windsor Castle. It has not the same mechanism, but is a very old Ger- 
man or Italian invention, called the “ Double Cylinder,” not manufac- 
tured by M. Sax. We were the first who successfully introduced these 
instruments to the public in Paris;—we played at all the principal con- 
certs throughout the season. During this time we assisted and perfected 
the tenor and bass instruments, making the set complete; and performed 
at the Great Concert of M. Berlioz, at the Opera Comique, and received 
the only “ encore” during the concert. As a proof of our success, we 
were presented with silver medals by the “ Concervatoire Royal de 
Musique” and “ Society of Fine Arts ;” and, without egotism, we were 
the making of M. Saz's name as a manufacturer. We performed before 
His Majesty King Louis Philippe, through the interest of General de 
Rumigny. His Majesty conversed with us for some time, and said—“ I 
am delighted with your performance; I never expected to hear such 
beautiful sounds from such instruments. I return you my best thanks 
for the pleasure you have afforded me. Are the instruments of English 
manufacture ?”? We answered—“ No, your Majesty; they are the in- 
vention and manufacture of M. Sax.”—At the same time turning round 
and introducing M. Sax to his Majesty, instead of M. Sax introducing us 
to him, as the “ Foreign Artist Resident in London” asserts. The king 
certainly did, as is stated, send us a present of 500 francs; and to M. Saz 
a considerable sum, as we understood, to reimburse him for the instra- 
ments. It is our intention to do every justice to M. Sax. Hoping, 
Mr. Editor, you will excuse me for trespassing so much on your valuable 
time, I remain, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Joun Distin. 


A QUESTION OF NOTATION. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir, 18, Howland Street. 

I am one of your subscribers who thinks that the Enharmonic scale 
should be written— F, G flat, F sharp, G.. As most people, I believe, 
hold the contrary opinion, I trust you will pardon my troubling you with 
a few observations in support of the theory I have adopted. In the first 
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place, I consider F sharp to be a very frequent visitor (though not a 
relative) of G, both melodially and harmonically, and G flat (properly) 
not any. Inthe seale of G, for instance, we use F sharp as a leading 
note, and harmonically as the third in the chord of the dominant seventh. 
Again, I consider G flatto be a frequent visitor of F (though again not a 
relative). If, in the key of B flat, we take a flat ninth on F, or a dimi- 
nished seventh on A, we make use of G flat for the interval of the ninth 
or seventh; this G flat then descends to F in resolving. It may be said 
that sometimes G flat ascends to G, if, after the diminished seventh on A, 
we take a 6-4 chord on B flat, before resolving the dis-cord into a 5-3; 
but this is allowed by all to be a licence, and, to my mind, it involves an 
enharmonic change of G flat into F sharp in passing. If then it may be 
considered as demonstrated that F sharp should properly pass to G, and 
G flat to F, we proceed to the second part of the subject. Suppocing the 
pianoforte to have the F sharp key divided, and one half appropriated to 
F sharp, the other to G flat, in this order—F, F sharp, G flat, G ; it is 
then required to play a given piece of melody—F, F sharp, G; or of 
harmony—the chord of the dominant seventh, with F sharp in it (of 
course) ascending to G in resolving. In executing either of these pas- 
sages we must necessarily skip one half of the key, making F sharp lie 
away from G, with an interval of a quarter-tone intervening—this, in my 
opinion, is both contrary to reason and offensive to the ear, as any one 
may prove by singing the melodial phrase. By the theory I advocate 
this is avoided, and F sharp lies close to G, passing to it by a small step. 
The order of the argument may be changed and applied to G flat, in 
connexion with F. In conclusion, I regret very much that your cor- 
respondent, “ Musica,” has not given a solution of the difficulty. I am 
sure he will excuse my saying, with all politeness, that I do not see any 
. thing in his letter but asseveration, without the “why and wherefore.” 
It is the total absence of explanation of the reasons the illustrious 
authors of the works he quotes had for forming their conclusions (judging 
from the extracts given), that makes me, for one, wish for more informa- 
tion on the subject. I do not think it is putting “ the cart before the 
horse,” to write F, G flat, F sharp, G@. I consider F sharp to be related 
to F, and G flat toG; but F sharp is an intimate visitor of G, and G flat 
as frequently calls on F.—What is to prevent my friend, with whom | 
frequently communicate, residing next door to me; while my relation 
lives close to his, a mile off? I trust to your kindness to pardon my 
troubling you at such length on a subject so entirely out of my province, 
but I am very much interested in it. I sign my name as an apology, in 
case I have committed any great blunder in theory. 
Sir, yours very truly, 
J. W. Harpine. 


THE ORGAN OF YORK MINSTER. 
No. I. : 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir, Manchester, Feb. Ist, 1845. 

Though a constant reader of your valuable journal, I, through some 
oversight, missed the letter of “ A Country Organist ;”—not having the 
number in which it was published (Aug. 22, 1844) at hand, I cannot now 
refer to it, so that I am unable to say. how far the “ attack” on the 
pamphlet of Messrs. Allerston and Pickwell was “ illnatured.” The 
pamphlet, which, by-the-bye, ought to have been designated a description 
of what the organ is to be, if funds can be obtained, shows very plainly 
that Dr. Camidge at last sees, what every one else has observed for many 
years—that the instrument requires more mixtures. It now appears, 
from the letter in your last, that no one is more sensible of the want of 
clearness and brilliancy in the York organ than Dr. Camidge himself ;— 
in the same letter we are also told that these defects have jast “ been 
completely removed by a very simple, though almost chance discovery!” 
I hope that Dr. Camidge will favor the Musical World with a full account of 
the alleged invention. But perhaps he has only just found out that the 
scale of an organ cannot be enlarged (by shifting the pipes upwards and 
cutting them down) without injuring the tone. His letters brought for- 
ward at the celebrated trial show that he once thought the York organ 
perfection itself. I remain, Sir, 

Yours respectfully, B. J. 


No, II. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Dear Sir, Birmingham, Feb. lst, 1845, 

In your last Thursday’s paper, there appears a sly hint from Messrs. 
Allerston and Pickwell of York, that “ the locality of a country or- 
ganist is overshadowed by a Birmingham atmosphere.” I am half 
inclined to think that this hint is intended for me, as about the end of 
August last year I had occasion to write to those gentlemen for a copy 





of their pamphlet: they sent one, and requested my acceptance of it, at 
the same time they stated that, “if there were any errors in the account 
of the Birmingham organ, they would feel much obliged if I would take 
the trouble to correct them, and send them a proper statement, as they 
were about printing an account of York Minster.” But as I did not 
clearly see what the Birmingham organ had to do with York or its 
Minster, I did not comply with their request. I do not exactly compre- 
hend that part of their letter in which they state, “excepting the latter 
part of our pamphlet (which Dr. Camidge kindly favoured us with) the 
critiques on the comparative merits of the Birmingham and York organs 
were furnished, some of them, seven or eight years ago, by gentlemen who 
we know possessed considerable science and judgment ;” but I do know 
that their pamphlet professed to give an account of the two organs as 
they now are, i. e., they state what the York is to be, and the account of 
the Birmingham organ, which is shamefully incorrect, to be “ taken from 
the organist’s printed specification,” and, as our organ has been very 
considerably enlarged, (about a year and a half ago) and about one 
thousand pipes more added, I do not see how they can reconcile the two 
statements, so as to make truth appear at the end. Besides, a son of 
Dr. Camidge’s informed me last summer that the worthy doctor himself was 
the author of the pamphlet in question. To end the matter, I beg to assure 
Messrs. Allerston and Pickwell that I was not the author of the letter 
which appeared in your excellent work last August, and that I have 
never heard the York organ, though I hope to have that pleasure ere 
many months are past: when I trust I shall find the great brilliancy and 
clearness spoken of by your correspondents and themselves in perfect 
health. 
* * * * * * * + 
These stars, my dear Mr. Editor, go for nothing, (to use an old expression) 
only I wish to convey to you the idea that I have disposed of that sub- 
ject, and turn to another of infinitely more importance to me and the 
musical world in general, and to congratulate you on your improved ap- 
pearance, not only externally, but internally. It is no flattery to say 
your paper is now every thing a musician can wish; knowledge is im- 
parted to the young, while the reputation of the old is not forgotten ; art 
and artists have found in you a parent, indeed, and, if chey do not profit 
under your care, it will not, evidently, be your fault. I shall be happy 
if I can do aught to aid you in your undertaking, which I know is of no 
mean order, and, if you think short sketches of the different instru- 
ments employed in an orchestra, po‘nting out to the young student the 
best parts of each, the effects, compass, and capabilities, &c., I can only 
say, if you think they could be of any use, I shall have great pleasure 
iu sending you a sheet from time to time, as leisure will permit. Wishing 
you every success, the success you richly merit, 
I remain, my dear Sir, your's, faithfully, 
J. STIMPSON. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir, 

Those who have read in your number of January 16th the letter of 
Mr. Hackett upon his choice of church music, whilst he was organist of 
Rotherham, cannot but wish that we had a few more such staunch friends 
of the art among the parochial organists. Much has been said and much 
has been written upon the disgraceful manner in which the musical] part 
of the service is conducted in many of our churches, so I will not tres- 
pass upon your space, which, though so much enlarged, appears as 
valuable as ever, by any lengthened remarks upon this subject; “ One 
fact is worth a hundred reflections.” In the parish church of Whitting- 
ton, in Shropshire, we have in common use not only those tunes which 
Mr. Hackett, disregardless of all threats, very properly refused to play, 
such as the “ Sicilian hymn,” “ Rousseau’s dream,” and numerous others 
of that contemptible tribe, but we are continually doomed to hear our 
little church profaned by such tunes as “ Isle of beauty, fare-thee-well,” 
and that lively Welsh air, “ Llwy on,” better known perhaps to many of 
your readers as a song called “The rock of Cader Idris,” in Parry’s 
Welsh Melodies. We have an organ—a grinder—which plays about 
twenty-four tunes of the better class; but this, not affording sufficient 
variety, is often set aside to make way for a violoncello, or sometimes a 
clarionet, eaclf played with the taste usually shown by performers upon 
these instruments in country churches, and the choice of the music upon 
these occasions is, I presume, left to the judgment of the few poor 
laboring men who form the choir. The organist receives £2 a year for 
his services, and this, in a parish which pays its rector between £1200 
and £1400 per annum, is the only sum expended in support of the church 
music—for the singers are not paid at all. To whom, Mr. Editor, are we 
to look for redress? The rector and the churchwardens have been for 
years unmoved spectators of the miseries that are inflicted, Sunday after 
Sunday, upon the ears of all true lovers of music, so that I fear nothing 
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is to be hoped for from them; but surely an appeal to those higher in 
authority will protect us from the disgust which every man must feel, 
who possesses the least respect for his church, when he hears such music 
as I have mentioned sung within her holy precincts. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALPHA. 

P.S.—In the neighbouring parish church of Oswestry, one of the 

favorite psalm tunes is “The Tartar drum!!!” 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
My dear Sir, 

On perusing the thirty-four lines written by your correspondent, 
Mr. Edward Clare, I instantly looked over some of the letters written by 
your anonymous correspondent, “ Inquirer,” in order to compare his lan- 
guage with Mr. Clare’s. I might not have taken this trouble, only that, 
in a former number of the Musical World, you, Mr. Editor, in your 
notice to correspondents, said, “ for ‘ Inquirer, apply to Mr. Edward 
Clare.” An editor does not generally, for his own safety, insert letters 
without knowing the authors of them; but still more unlikely would any 
prudent and respectable editor make false accusations against his cor- 
respondents. I have deserved, at Mr. Clare’s hands, no deceit or puny 
hypocrisy. Mr. Edward Clare has made an unfortunate debut. His 
interpretation of my letter displays pretty nearly the exact powers of a 
mind accustomed to look at the surface of things. I have little doubt 
but this gentleman thought to himself—ah! ah! now Flowers has made 
a small mistake, and this will just give me a capital opportunity of 
showing myself to advantage. Those men are often the most deceived 
who set traps for others; for deception and cunning hardens the heart 
and shuts out all the avenues of mercy; and no one could expect to 
find in such a character high integrity, gentlemanly bearing, or a refined 
and well stored mind. I will now briefly ask Mr. Clare three musical 
questions. First—Who intimated that five was the inversion of eleven? 
In my letter I stated that “the natural, inverted, and compound inter- 
vals should not be mixed up with each other ;” nevertheless it is certain 
that, by adding the natural with the compound intervals, 16 will be the 


product. Again, by adding the inverted with the compound intervals, 17 
will be the product. 
se 8... A. 2 
9 11 13 15 But what of that? 


7. ie 7 3 
The second question is—What is the direct inversion of the eleventh ? 
Third—What consonant intervals in music become dissonant by in- 
version, or vice versa? I pardon Mr. Edward Clare’s using the lan- 
guage of lawyers, for they are prudently brought up in the schools of 
artifice, in order to sift the less sagacious; but even they do often get 
into the iron grasp of those who, in full confidence, choose a contrary 
line of conduct. I will now dismiss this gentleman to answer my three 
questions. I am, truly, yours, 
FRENCH FLOWERS. 


P.S. 1. I remember, when I was about eighteen, I thought men very 
clever who could talk about quarter tones; and the more they spoke of 
the subdivisions of tones, the more profound I considered them. I have, 
however, discovered that these nice calculators are very unpractical men, 
and have never given us a clearer and more useful division of tones than 
is now universally adopted. I have respect for any man who ciphers 
well; but when a cipherer thinks it very fine to make little puns on 
pretty names, it then becomes too evident that his knowledge of 
accounts has not, at any rate, taught him how to be,witty. 


2. Musica tells your readers the specific points in which he differs 
from me. I have no objection to that; but it would be more honest of 
that anonymous gentleman to mention the facts which he accuses me of 
warping. For my own part, I see no facts in “ Musica’s” letters which 
can be warped. 


3. It is well to call a scale which proceeds by smaller than half tones, 
“ The Enharmonic Scale ;” because it is convenient to have a name for a 
scale which is neither diatonic nor chromatic. If the name of this scale 
be somewhat singular, yet its use is very clear; for it turns flat into 
sharp keys, and vice versa. I think it would be better spent time to find 
out the various beauties of this scale, rather than making it a question of 
notation; for, as Mr. Arthur Wallbridge justly says, “ I am still fully 
convinced that the subtle difference is totally apart from the real practice 
of music.” Lastly —I should feel great pleasure in conversing with 
Mr. Wallbridge, respecting “ The sequential system:” but may I ask, 
how a six-part fugue would read on his system of notation ? 









Provincial Entelligence. 


Guitprorp.—The “ Choral Society,” under the direction of Mr. Le- 
mare, is flourishing. Its subscribers have increased, and, as from its com- 
mencement, four years since, it has been gradually rising in popularity 
and utility, so it now gives the tone to other objects in which the recrea- 
tion.and improvement of the people are concerned. Through its instru- 
mentality a public building, suited more particularly to the purposes of 
music, is about to be erected. The capital of £1,500 is nearly sub- 
scribed, and the site determined upon. In the interval the concerts for 
this season are carried on as well as the want of a room in which the 
organ can be used will permit. That of the 2lst of January was well 
attended, and gave great satisfaction. Miss Ellen Lyon sang “ From 
Mighty Kings,” and some other solos with great applause, and took part 
in duets, trios, and other concerted pieces of a sacred cast. A pianoforte 
and seraphine being the only accompaniments for the large body of 
amateurs who form the chorus, the conductor selected short choral 
pieces, which ensured variety and correctness. From a prospectus of 
the newly projected building we extract the following list of managers :— 
George Best, Esq., chairman; Rev. E. Chapman; H. Currie, Esq.; W. 
J. Denison, Esq., M. P.; H. Drummond, Esq.; Ross Mangles, Esq,, 
M. P., and Brothers; C. Baring Wall, Esq., M. P. 


NEwcastLE.—A concert of vocal and instrumental music was lately 
given in the theatre, and was numerously attended. The attraction of 
the evening was Thalberg, whose performances were truly wonderful. 
He gave the fantasia on Masaniello, capriccio on La Somnambula, and 
the fantasia on Don Pasquale. The vocal part of the concert was sus- 
tained by Miss Dolby, Miss E. Birch, Mr. Parry, and Mr. Calkin. Miss 
Dolby sang “ Una voce poca fa” with feeling and taste. In two German 
songs, ‘‘ The Wanderer,” and “ She is Mine,” she was also extremely 
pleasing, and in the latter was encored. Miss Birch sang “ The Gre- 
cian Daughter,” and the glee “ There is beauty on the Mountain,” with 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Calkin, and Mr. J. Parry. Mr. Calkin displayed his 
talents in his accompaniments, and also in several songs. Mr. John 
Parry is well known in the musical world, though this, we believe, is his 
first appearance here. His first song was the historical romance, “ Fayre 
Rosamonde,” to which he gave a remarkably comic effect; and, being 
encored, he substituted the “ Accomplished Young Lady,” which gave 
full scope to his powers. ‘* The Polka explained,” was an equally effec- 
tive satire on the follies of the day. He was enthusiastically encored in 
all his performances. Mr. Carte is so well known, that it is almost un- 
necessary to make a single observation on the part he sustained. The 
Newcastle public owe him a deep debt of gratitude for the spirited 
manner in which he caters for their amusement. Few men would be 
prepared, like him, to incur the risk of engaging the first-rate talent of 
the kingdom, and it is to be hoped that his speculation will have proved 
remunerative.—(Newcastle Journal. ) 


LEEpDs.—(From our own correspondent.) On Wednesday last a nu- © 
merous audience assembled to hear Thalberg, John Parry, and Miss 
Dolby, with Miss Eliza Birch and Mr. Calkin. Miss Dolby delighted 
the Leeds fashionables in the old favourite cavatina, “ Una voce poco fa,” 
while Mr. John Parry’s “ Polk& explained” was thoroughly appreciated 
by the young ladies present, Thalberg equalled any of his previous 
efforts in the brilliancy and beauty of his tone. He won an encore for 
his last solo. Miss Dolby carried away the only vocal encore of the 
evening (excepting, of course, Mr. John Parry) in Horn’s “ Fairy 
Flight.” Miss E. Birch and Mr. Calkin obtained a fair share of the ap- 
plause. The speculation was so favourable, that a morning concert for 
Monday, the 10th inst. was announced; and, notwithstanding a pro- 
tracted fall of snow, (and that unparalleled novelty for Leeds, a morning 
concert) a good attendance was obtained. The success of these distin- 
guished artists at Bradford and Hull was also most complete; and, in 
spite of anxieties and severe weather, the gifted little party continue in 
excellent health and spirits. Thalberg delayed their departure from 
Leeds for three hours, in order to hear Miss Emily Hudson the juvenile 
pianist, whose performances in London last year were so highly spoken 
of. The great pianist expressed himself highly gratified, and passed a 
warm compliment on her master, Dr. S. S. Wesley. 


Mr. Burton’s Promenade Concert on Tuesday was well attended. Dr. 
Wesley will preside at the concerts at Manchester on Thursday. 


GrREENwIcHh.—Mr. T. Gardner and Mr. Baker, pupils of Signor Cri- 
velli, gave a concert at the Lecture Hall, on Monday evening week, which 
was respectably attended. The two gentlemen supported the entire 
concert, with the assistance of Mr. C. Gardner at the pianoforte, and 
gave a selection of popular vocal pieces by English composers, in which 
they evinced a more than ordinary share of ability, doing much credit to 
their eminent instructor. 
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LicHFIELD.—The “Choral Society” gave their second concert of 
sacred music on the 23rd ult. Selections from Handel, Mozart, Haydn, 
Rossini, and Avison were excellently performed. Mr. Shargool, late 
the leader at the Haymarket Theatre, London, was at the head of the 


* orchestra. 


ExeTeR.—The inadequacy of parochial psalmody having called forth 
efforts of improvement in different parts of the country, it is proposed to 
establish in Exeter, a “ School of Church Music ;” to consist of members 
of the Church of England, for the cultivation of ecclesiastical music, and 
the training of persons to sing, whether in the congregation or in the 
choir. It is proposed to form two classes: one for elementary in- 
struction, the other for practice; both to be under the direction of the 
cathedral organist. The subscription to be one shilling per month, and 
sixpence for persons under fifteen years of age; the admission of mem- 
bers gratuitously to be provided for. Honorary members, at one guinea 
per annum, or a donation of five guineas. Persons of whatever rank 
or sex may become members. Committee:—Rev. Prebendary Medley, 
Rev. J. Armstrong, Rev, F. Courtenay, Rev. J. Toye, Rev. J. Corfe; 
Mr. Harvey; Mr. Smith, Organist of St. Sidwell; Mr. Norris, Organist of 
St. John; Mr. Down, Organist of St. Petrock; Mr. Banfill, Organist of 
St. Paul; Mr. Fowler, Organist; Director, Mr. Angel; Secretary, Rev. 
S. Lee; Treasurer, Mr. Kellow Pye. 


NotrincHamM.—(From a Correspondent.) — The first public concert 
and ball, fur this season, of The Harmonic Society, was given some 
time since at the Exchange Rooms, and, though not incenveniently 
crowded, the company was select. The orchestra was complete, under 
the leadership of Mr. H. Farmer, and the concert gave full gratification. 
The MS. overture, “ Calypso,” by Mr. H. Farmer, appeared to take the 
auditory by surprise—evidently proving that Mr. Farmer, in the higher 
branch of his profession, is in possession of gifts, which, ere long, must 
lead to fame. His Concerto on the violin drew down rapturous applause ; 
and his Duet, sung admirably by Messrs. Cope and Marriott, was a piece 
of flowing melody. A spirited new Glee, for the occasion, the words by 
Mr. Charles Harrison, and the music by Mr. Wm. Bradbury, both of this 
town, elicited great applause, and the whole concert was highly 
creditable. The society were to meet again on the 15th of January, at 
the Concert Room, Durham Ox Inn. (We shall look to our correspon- 
dent for particulars.—Ep. M. W.) 


LivERPoot.—A concert was given on Saturday week at the Music 
Hall, Bold Street, and was well attended. The performances were varied. 
Songs by Miss Dolby, the first female concert vocalist of the day, Miss 
E. Birch, and Mr. Calkin, metropolitan artists; by Mr. Reeves and Miss 
Whitnall, two of our most accomplished local professors; and by that 
genuine favourite, Mr. John Parry. Several concerted pieces were also 
performed. Thalberg’s playing was»magnificent, and the efforts of the 
singers were eminently successful.—Liverpool Mail. 


The second concert at the Music Hall, which took place on Saturday 
morning, the 25th ult.. was numerously attended. Miss Dolby, Miss E. 
Birch, and Miss Whitnall, sang sweetly, and Mr. Reeves and Mr. John 
Parry were highly successful. Mr. Calkin was also well received. Thal- 
berg played admirably. Miss Keale, by desire, performed with him the 
duet from “ Norma,” which gave so much satisfaction on the preceding 
night, at the first concert. 

Mr. F. W. Horncastle’s lectures on Irish music at the Mechanics In- 
stitution have drawn overflowing audiences. Miss Cubitt assisted in the 
illustrations. 








Foreign Entelligence. 
Paris.—Feb. 10. (From our own correspondent.) The 


week has been somewhat barren of musical interest. At the 
concert of M. Aumont, a clever young violinist, pupil of Bail- 
lot, I heard the pianist Antoine Kontski, who, after executing 
very admirably, some odd effusions of his own, was called upon 
for a Polka, which he played ingeniously enough, dressing it 
up in his own fashion, in an extempore fantasia. Another 
violinist, M. Steveniers, gave a concert on Friday in Pleyel’s 
room. He plays well, but not remarkably. A pretty fair 
girl, Mdlle. Henri, performed on the pianoforte a fantasia by 
Emile Prudent, very neatly. The thirty six Viennese dancers 





are all the vogue at the Opera, and draw good houses. They 
take their benefit shortly, and are, I understand, engaged by 
Mr. Bunn to come out at Drury Lane Theatre in Robert le 
Diable. Is there no English dramatic composer amongst you, 
(besides Balfe) that you are compelled to resort to one of the 
stalest of the French operas ? Mdme. Stoltz is gone to Brus- 
sels, where she is engaged for a few nights’ representations. 
Donizetti is at another new opera to a poem by Alphonse 
Royer and Gustave Vaéz. Heaven preserve us from such 
prolific genius! Mario takes his benefit to-night at the Jta- 
liens, when Otello will be given. M. Sax, the inventor of the 
horns which bear his name, has had an audience with the 
minister of war. The result of the interview is a commission 
to inquire into the condition of the instruments of the army, 
with the view of some salutary reformation, The second fete 
of Hector Berlioz at the Cirque in the Champs Elysées, 
takes place on Tuesday, the 16th inst. The overture to Les 
Francs Juges, and selections from the Requiem of Berlioz, 
several compositions by Felicien David, including the Chorus 
of Janissaries, and the ede-symphonie, called Le Desert, with 
which the Parisians seem not likely to tire, and the Marche 
Maroecaine of Leopold de Meyer, executed by the composer, 
will be the principal features of the programme. The orchestra 
will number three hundred and fifty. Leopold de Meyer gives 
his first concert on Friday. He will be the sole attraction of 
the programme, and will play several of his most popular 
works — among others the Carnaval de Venise of Ernst, 
which De Meyer has arranged in a marvellous style for the 
piano. The demand for tickets (at twelve and fifteen francs) 
is very pressing. Emile Prudent, the pianist, whose reputation 
is daily increasing, is playing with great success at Strasbourg. 
A new composer, M. Limnander, from Brussels, a pupil of 
Fétis, and much lauded by Berlioz in the Journal des Debats, 
has come to Paris for the purpose of giving concerts of choral 
and orchestral music of his own composition, of which report, 
(which I never believe) speaks in high terms. The Cendrillon 
of Nicolo Isouard is drawing crowded houses at the Opera 
Comique three times a week. Auber’s new opera is in active 
rehearsal, and it is expected will be produced before the end of 
the month. The director of the Italian Opera, M. Vatel, 
seems to be as unpopular as M. Pillet of the Academie Royale. 
There are rumours of the resignation of both of them. Artot 
the violinist, and Mad, Cinti Damoreau the voealist, are both 
at Marseilles. M. M. 


Warsaw.—The theatre has been restored, and will open 
shortly with Auber’s Massaniello. 


Geneva.—Nicolo Isouard’s Cendrillon has been revived 
here. 


Francxrort.—The Lodoiska, of Cherubini, has been rep- 
resented with great success. 


Beriin.—The Earl of Westmoreland’s opera of the Hero 
of Lancaster, is preparing for representation at the opera, here. 
All the court will be present, and the opera will be conducted 
by the noble composer in person. Meyerbeer’s Camp of Sile- 
sia, and Mademoiselle Lind, are attracting all Berlin. 


Lizce —Marschner’s Vampyr has created a furore. 


New Yorx.—Bellini’s Za Sonnambula has been produced 
here. 


New Ornveans.—Halévy's La Juive has made a hit, in 
spite of its dullness. 
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Hamsurc. — Mr. Hepworth’s farewell concert took place 
on Wednesday, the 80th ult., in the English Church here. 
The programme commenced with Hesse’s Variations in A, for 
the organ ; followed with Schubert’s “ Ave Maria,” accom- 
panied on the organ by Schaller; an Adagio and Rondo, by 
Rinck ; and the Funeral March, by Hartmann, concluded the 
first part. The second part commenced with a fugue, by J. 
Sebastian Bach; followed by Ernst’s Adagio-Rehgioso, for 
the violin, by Lowenberg, a young artist of promise, who played 
with animation and expression. Mr. Hepworth performed the 
Sicilian Sailor’s Prayer on the organ, composed by Katterfeldt. 
The concert concluded with “ God save the Queen.” Mr. 
Hepworth is a great favorite among the Hamburg public, and 
his departure is much regretted.—ALBERT SCHLOSS. 


AuGsBuRGH.— A new opera, by Chelard, entitled “ Die 
Seekadetten, or, Nieder mit‘den Mannern,” (“ The Midship- 
man, or, Down with the Men,”) was produced on the 14th ult., 
with great success. At the conclusion of each act the composer 
was called for. The “ Allgemeine Zéitung,” in noticing the 
opera, remarks—“ We recognise in this comic opera the stile 
of a higher order of popular operas—such as Weber, in his 
Freischiitz, has so consummately indicated as the type.”— 
ALBERT SCHLOss. 


BrussEts.— The following is an extract from a Brussels 
journal :—“ The circle of Arts varies the amusements which it 
offers to its members. This society gave last Saturday a 
charming literary and musical soirée, which attracted a select 
public. This féte introduced to us a future great pianist in the 
person of the son of M. de Beriot and Madame Malibran. 
Though yet young, he executed a difficult fantasia for the 
piano with a skilfulness which shows that he will one day 
worthily bear’ the name of his parents. After him, a young 
English boy, pupil of M. de Beriot, executed a grand concerto 
for the violin with a talent already formed, which does honor 
to his master.” We understand that this youth, who is ex- 
pected to arrive shortly in England, is Master John Day, 
brother of Miss Day, the well-known pianist. 





Miscellaneous. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The annual general meet- 
ing took place at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday evening, when a 
report of the proceedings during the past year was read, the 
committee re-elected, and other business transacted. It appears 
from the statements contained in the report, that twenty public 
performances had taken place during the year, to ten of which 
the subscribers had admission ; that the list of subscribers had 
received considerable additions, being at the present time nearly 
full ; that the receipts of the year have exceeded £4,900 ; and 
that, in addition to the invested property of the society, the 
balance in the treasurer’s hands had been increased to upwards 
of £300. Much gratification was expressed at the success of 
the late concert (Judas Maccabeus), and its repetition was 
announced for Friday, the 14th instant. 


Royat Acapemy or Music.—The committee of this in- 
stitution have appointed the eminent French artist, M. Sainton, 
one of their professors of the violin—a step warranted by the 
abilities of the gentleman elected and the exigencies of the 
academy. The four concerts for the current season will take 
place on Saturdays, March 15, April 19, May 31, and June 28. 





Mr. Ransrorp is engaged by Dr. Jones, at the Adelaide 
twice a 


Gallery, to deliver his entertainment of the Gipsies, 
week, until further notice. 


ANCIENT CoNcERTS.— The Queen’s Concerts of Ancient 
Music will take place as follows :—April 2, 16, and 30; May 
14, 21, and 28; June 4 and 11; closing with the Messiah, on 
the 18th, for the benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians, 


Mr Henry Russevi gave his vocal entertainment on 
Thursday, in the Hanover Square Rooms, and on Friday in 
Crosby Hall, to crowded audiences, with great success, Kirk- 
man’s Fonda Pianoforte was used on both occasions. 


Mr. Witson.—This popular vocalist renewed his evening 
entertainments on Scottish music, in Wornum’s rooms, on 
Monday. He was welcomed by a crowded audience, who 
listened to his remarks and vocal illustrations with the keenest 
pleasure. The selection comprised many novel features, among 
which was the quaint and beautiful melody called “John 
o’Badenyon,” which Mr. Wilson sang with the purest expression. 
In the dialogue song, “ My spouse Nancy,” the comic humor 
of the vocalist won a vibrating encore. But few things please 
us better than the fine old romance “Saw ye my wee thing ?” 
which in the hands of Mr. Wilson is a masterpiece of dramatic 
expression. The second part of the entertainment was chiefly 
devoted to Jacobite songs. These ever-green inspirations were 
listened to, as usual, with delight—and the whole concluded 
with “ Woo'd and married and a’,” and “ Tak your auld cloak 
aboot ye,” both of which created their accustomed effect. Mr. 
Land, accompanied in his usual musician-like and tasteful style. 
The popularity of these entertainments seems to be undying. 


Tue Eortan ATTACHMENT.— An addition to the pianoforte 
has been made, consisting of a piece of mechanism ; which can be 
added to any pianoforte without interfering with the machinery of 
the instrument. This (which Mr, Coleman, the inventor, has 
called the “ /Eolian attachment,”) is upon the principle of the 
seraphine, producing the tones of that instrument, along with 
the ordinary tones of the pianoforte. The performer can 
produce the sounds of the pianoforte only, or combine them 
with those of the new mechanism. A few days ago we heard 
Mr. Benedict. perform upon this instrument, and this able 
musician drew from it a variety of effects of a novel kind. A 
person listening in an adjoining room would suppose that he 
heard a pianoforte, accompanied by wind instruments. So 
various are the resources afforded by this invention, that it will 
give rise to a new style of pianoforte composition, As an 
accompaniment to vocal music it will enable the accompanist to 
introduce effects, of which the pianoforte has been hitherto 
incapable—Morning Chronicle. 


Tue Misses Lyon’s Sorrees.—The first of these meetings 
took place on Monday evening, at Blagrove’s Rooms, Mortimer 
Street. The room was well filled, although not crowded, and 
considering the extreme severity of the weather, we were sur- 
prised at seeing so large an audience. The selection com- 
bined, as these kind of concerts always must do, populari 
with excellence. We were only in time for part of Haydn's 
quartet, but we got the andante, and a delicious mouthful 
it was. Has any one ever excelled Haydn in the depth 
and fervour of his Andantes? Miss Lockey sings nicely, 
but we are no great worshippers of Linley’s music. It 
is somewhat passée, a letter “ fallen into the sear and yellow 
leaf.” Arne, whom we always held to be a man of natural 
talent, is now fast retaking himself to the shades, and Linley 
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certainly must not expect to outlive him. Haydn’s delicious 
canzonet (an old favorite of ours) was well and feelingly 
delivered by Mr. Wrighton. Mayseder’s solo on the popular 
French military air, keeps its place deservedly as a popular 
violin solo piece, nor could it find a better executant than Mr. 
Blagrove. The two Lyons (qy. Lions?) sang the quaint and 
agreeable gipsy-duet of Gabussi admirably. It is the first time 
we have had the pleasure of hearing these two youthful syrens. 
Ellen, the eldest, has a soprano voice of excellent quality. 
Her style is correct, and evinces excellent teaching. One 
fault, however, she has, and heaven knows, a right mischievous 
one too—she is very handsome ; but sister Lizzy has the better 
voice, and sang Mr. Knight’s pretty ballad inimitably. Mr. 
Holmes’s playing was admirable. He is certainly one of the 
first of English pianists. The best thing in the second act 
was Barnett’s elegant song, sung by Miss Sarah Flower, which 
was encored. Then came, in aid of the usual modicum of fudge 
on these occasions, a patriotic song, about a “ Free born English- 
man,” and a“ Tight little Isle,” &c. After all, the popular taste 
is out-growing these things, for the audience were upon the 
broad grin throughout the song, and Mr. Wrighton, who sang 
it excellently, grinned too. The melody was pretty, and de- 
served better words. Mr. Glover’s songs were both encored ; 
and Stevens’s glee concluded the concert well. The next soirée 
will take place on the 3rd of March. J. G. 


PuLtengy MapriGAt Socirery.—Some of the members 
of Mr. Hullah’s upper class have formed a society under the 
above name, for the purpose, apparently, of improving them- 
selves and amusing their friends, by giving occasional concerts. 
The second of these took place on Monday evening, in the 
music room of the Western Literary and Scientific Institution, 
and was attended by as crowded an audience as we ever wit- 
nessed within its walls. The following programme constituted 
the performances, which were received with evident delight :— 

PART FIRST. 


Madrigal.—“ Awake sweet Love”.....++.«++. Dowland. 
Glee.—* A choir of bright beauties” ........ Elliott. 
Serenade.—“ Blest be the home”............ Benedict. 
Glee.—“ Once upon my cheek” .......+..+- Callcott. 
Glee.—* Hail hallowed fane” ............+.. Mornington. 
Trio.—“ We are Spirits” .........20+++0.«+ Macfarren. 
Madrigal.—“ Who will bring back my heart”.. De Vert. 
Glee.—“ Slumber ”.....cceeecceseececceess Bllerton. 
Glee.—“ Now the bright morning Star........ Greville. 
Madrigal.—* Flora gave me fairest flowers” ., Wilbye. 
PART SECOND. 
Chorus.“ "Tis a Gipsy’s life” ............ Balfe. 
Glee.—“ O Bird of Eve”.......+.+0++++e+- Mornington. 
Part Song.—* ’Twas on a bank of daisies sweet” Hullah. 
Glee.—“ The Chough and Crow” .......... Bishop. 
Glee.—“ By Celia’s Arbour” ...........+++ Horsley. 
Glee.—“ When winds breathe soft”.......... Wels. 
Glee.—“ Health to my dear” .......+..++++ Spe‘orth. 
Glee.—* From Oberon in Fairy land” ...... Stevens. 


Madrigal.—“ Since first I saw your face” .... Ford. 
NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

To criticise severely an amateur performance would be invi- 
dious, though the Pulteney Madrigal Society stand in no need 
of lenience on the score of inexperience. They sing with 
taste, spirit, and commendable correctness. The fortes and 
pranos are well attended to, the light and shade are pre- 
served, and the composer’s meaning is developed. They have 
some capital tenor and bass voices among their ranks, (espe- 
cially the leaders) and these manifested their excellence more 
particularly in one or two of the glees that were encored. 
Horsley’s “ By Celia’s Arbour,” for instance, was as well sung 





formers. The calls for repetition during the evening were 
numerous, and we were altogether so much entertained, that 
we shall not be sorry to have another opportunity of attending 
a performance of the “ Pulteney Madrigal Society.” Mr. W. 
H. Monk, the president and conductor, performs his task ad- 
mirably, and is a most efficient pianoforte accompanist. 


Deatus or ITatran Mustctans.—During the last year 
Baini, director of the Pope’s chapel singers — Mazinghi (well 
known as a popular composer in England)—Azulli, composer 
—and Masfordini, flautist, each and all paid the debt of nature. 


Ove Butt has reserved for the Americans for his adieu a 
dish of his own invention, which surpasses in extravagance all 
his previous bizarreries. He has transformed into an Andante 
and Allegro the Penitential Psalm, (the Eighteenth Psalm). 
If this original artist begins with scripture, he will never de- 
sist till he has gone straight through it.—Revue e# Gazette 
Musicale de Paris. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss BinckEs—Mr. Ferrowes—Mr. Hore—Mr. Distin—Mr. 

_ MoxinEux,—received with thanks. Mr. G. Vickers, the Number shall 
.be sent in a complete state. Mr. G. Gray—The Musica, Worip 
shall be sent as desired. Miss Van MItLINcEN—ditio. A SuBsCRIBER 
(Lichfield) —nezt time. J. L. next time; we will commnnicate with him 
privately. Mr. G. Vickers.—There are title page and index at the 
end of the year. E. E. (“A constant reader and admirer”)—IJf our 
corre: will favor us with the order, we will endeavor as early as 
possible to supply him with all the numbers he stands in need of. Mr. 
MUHLENFELDT—the M. W. shall be sent as desired. 

*,* Notices of Mr. Lover's Entertainment—Mr. Benedict’s soirée— Reviews 
of Mr. Carte’s “ Instructions for the Boehm Flute”—Mr. John Parry's 
Portrait, and other articles are in type, but are idably postponed 
till our nezt. 

ERRATUM IN OUR LAST—Jn the letter of J. M. X. page 64 for “ or tonic” 
read on tonic—This error occurs twice in the letter. 

BEETHOVEN, FROM PERSONAL RECOLLECTION—Owing to the hurry in 
which the above article was sent to press, several slight typographical 
mistakes have remained uncorrected, for which the author is not account- 
able. Instead of Tieck read Tiedge—besides the error in some of the 


German names of streets, &c. 











Avbertisements. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Just Published, by TREGEAR & CO. 96, Cheapside. 
BY GEORGE J. 0. ALLMAN, ESQ. 


“I think of thee.” Poetry by 8. K. Hervey, Esq, 
“TI saw thee weep.” Poetry by Lord Byron.......... 
“ If thou hast lov’d as I have loved”... ....++-+es+eee00 
“T have loved thee, dear maid.” Music by John Calvert. 


H. W. Godfrey, Esq... ..++secscecesseecceccscesceccceesecseece 
“ Sir Harold, the hunter.”” Words by Eliza Cook. Music by H. C. 





oc. fo ooo 


ee eeseeee 


The Bohemian Polkas. By H. C. Griffiths .........++eecsesesseees 
For reviews of the above, see the leading musical journals. 
TREGEAR & Co. Musicsellers and Instrument Makers, 96, Cheapside. 





WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 
MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, 
On MONDAY EVENING, 171TH FEBRUARY, at EIGHT o’Cxock, 
FIRST NIGHT OF 


“WANDERING WILLIE’S WALLET.” 


Songs: The Minstrel—Hey the bonny breast-knots—The Covenanters’ Lament— 
Some oma our gudeman at e’en— Bessie Bell and Mary Gray—The bonny House 
o’ Airlie—O Bothwell bank—John Grumley. PART J1.—Hail to the Chief—Why 
left I my hame ?—M’Leod of Leg there’s a curse lies upon thee—I gaed a 
ighland Shentleman—Watty cam out on a 


waefn’ gate yestreen—Hersell be 
Moonshiny Night—Gude night and joy be wi’ youa’. Pianoforte, Mr. Lanp. 





as it could have been by a body of the most experienced per- 


Tickets 2s, Reserved seats 2s, 6d., Private boxes for six persons 15s,—for eight £1. 
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MR. THALBERG’S CONCERT 


Will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
FEBRUARY 19, on which occasion, Rossini’s new work, 
LA SPERANZA AND LA CARITA, 


Will be performed by Mademoiselle Schloss, Miss A. Williams, Miss Messent, Miss 
Matthews, Miss E. Birch, Miss L. Pyne, Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams, Miss Pyne, 
and Madame Albertazzi. Mr. Thalberg will perform SEVERAL OF HIS LATEST 
COMPOSITIONS. Other eminent talent has been engaged for this occasion. 
Conduct 4 


, Mr. 
Tickets at CRAMER, BEALE & Co’s., 201, REGENT STREET, and at all the 
music sellers. 








QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MR. LOVER 


Will have the hénour of presenting a SUCCESSION OF NOVELTIES at his 
IRISH EVENINGS 


In the Queen’s Concert Room, Hanover Square, EVERY MONDAY throughout the 
season. On Monpay, Fs. 17, 1845, Mr. Lover will repeat his new entertainment of 


“PADDY BY LAND AND SEA,”’ 

With appropriate songs, and his own original STORY OF THE GRIDIRON. 
“ Bowld sojer boy,” (Original Air) Lover. “Forgive, but don’t forget,” (Original) 
Lover. ‘Mother, he’s going away,’ (Original Air) Lover. Part II. The Sea. 
“The captive rover,” (New) Lover. ‘“ Paddy’s pastoral rhapsody,” (Irish Melody) 
Lover. “The ploughman’s whistle.” ‘ What will you do, Love?” (New) Lover. 
Story of “The Gridiron.” A few words in conclusion, and a favorite final song. 





THE GIPSIES!! 
MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


MR. RANSFORD 


Has the honor of informing the Public that he will give his 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF CIPSY LIFE & CHARACTER, 


Interspersed with Original Melodies, assisted by Miss Etten Lyon, on WEDNES- 
DAY EVENING, FEB. 19, 1845, to commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
Pianoforte....Mr. Louis EMANUEL. 

Tickets, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. each. Private Boxes to hold Six Persons, 
One Guinea each. To be had of Ma. Ransrorp, at his Music Warehouse, Charles 
Street, Soho Square ; and of all the principal Music Sellers. 

Books of the words, and the music of the above melodies, to be had of Mr. Rans- 
ford, as also at the door of the rooms. 





INSTITUTION, GREENWICH. 
MR. HENRY RUSSELL, 


(From America) will give his 
VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, 

ON MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 17, 1845, 
At the above Institution, when he will sing several of his popular descriptive songs. 
Mr. Brinley Richards will also perform upon 
KIRKMAN AND SONS’ FONDA PIANO-FORTE. 


Tickets 2s. Reserved Seats 3s.—to be had at the Institution. Members’ Tickets 
of the librarian. 





MR. CARTE 


Begs to announce that his FIRST CONCERT this Season at the BRIDGE HOUSE 
HOTEL, LONDON BRIDGE, will take place on 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20th, 1845. 


ALISTS : 
MISS ELIZA BIRCH. 
MR. WETHERBEE (from America). 
MR. JOHN PARRY. 


INSTRUMENTALISTS : 
Pianoforte—M. THALBERG. Boehm Flute—MR. CARTE. 


CONCERTS OF ANCIENT MUSIC, 
NEW ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


The Directors inform the subscribers that the FIRST CONCERT will takeplace 
on Wednesday, the 2nd of April. The rehearsals will commence on the Monday 
preceding each concert, at 12 o’clock. The concerts will commence at half-past 8. 
The subscribers are requested to send for their tickets, previous to the concerts 

g, at dale’s (late Birchall and Co.’s) music shop, removed to 26, Old 
Bond Street, where subscriptions are received. and the tickets, which are now ready, 
paid for on delivery. 


ENGAGEMENT AS GOVERNESS. 


A Lady, twenty-five years of age, who has long ‘been accustomed to tuition, having 
lately become an orphan, wishes for an engagement as GOVERNESS in a family 
about to travel. She is fully competent to impart a solid English education, is a 
superior musician, and teaches the harp, piano, drawing, French (acquired abroad), 
with the rudiments of Italian. Unexceptionable references will be given. Address 
to E. G., at Mr. Cook’s, 12, Guildford-street, Russell-square, 


MISS DOLBY. 
MR. CALKIN. 














THE CHIROGYMNAST; 
OR GYMNASTIC FINGER EXERCISES, 


Approved of by Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, by the Insti. 
tute of France, and by all the first rate Composers and Professors of Music in England 
and on the Continent; and adopted at the Royal Academies of Music, in every 
capital of Europe. For the Study of the Pianoforte and all other musical instruments. 


MESSRS. MARTIN AND CO. 


SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
87, PICCADILLY, OPPOSITE THE GREEN PARK. 
To be had also of all the principal Music Sellers. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

4 Letter from Madame Pfeiffer. 

# Weare, January Ist, 1842. 

Str,—Every artist who teaches the Pianoforte will appreciate the r s 

afforded by mechanical studies on the Ch#: You have contributed, Sir, by 

facilitating to ladies the means of executing the music of our first masters, under 

these circumstances, I came forward to compliment you on your useful invention, 

and join my name to those which are already patronising the Sg pp the 

authority of. which would be sufficient to my ee | it, if I had not myself 
experienced all the advantages derived from its use, remain, Sir, &c. 

CLARA PFEIFFER. 





Paris, 

Sir,—After being conferred with Mr. Adam, and with the Authority of the 
Director of the Conservatoire de i I have to request you to send two of your 
, for the study of the Piano. You are perhaps not aware It that it 
is our intention to adept them, for the use of our Pupils, at the Royal Academy of 

Music. I remain, Sir, &c. &e. 

ZIMMERMAN, 

Professor of the Piano at the Coservatoire de Musique, Paris, 


Letter from Mr. L Adam, Inspector of the Pianoforte Classes at the Conservatoire de 
Musique, Paris. 

Si1r,—I have received the Instrument which you sent, and a you call the 

hir: ls 





After having examined the different cises whic pose your 
apparatus, I feel great pleasure in acknowledging that it is a very ingenious inven- 
tion, and one which will give to Pianoforte players a — facility of execution, and 
evenness in their play. The piece intended to facilitate the extension of the hand, 
cannot fail of producing the desired effect, and I can say as much of all the others, 
having for its object. to give strength and independence to the third and fourth 
fingers. Sir, I have the honor to remain, 

Yours res; ly, 
ADAM, 
Inspector of the pianoforte Classes au Conservatoire de Musique, Paris, 


(To be Continued.) 





TO THE MEMBERS OF THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 
ROBERT ADDISON 
Having become the Patentee of the 


NEW TRANSPOSING PIANOFORTE, 


Invented by 8S. MERCIER, of Paris, begs to inform the Musical Profession 
that this Instrument is now on view at 


ADDISON AND HODSON’S MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
210, REGENT STREET. 





FOR THE BASS VOICE. 
MR. CRIVELLI 


Begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that his work on the ART of SINGING, 
adapted with alterations and additions Fon THE BAss VoicE, is now ready, and may 
be had of Mr. Crivelli, at his Residence, No. 71, Upper Norton Street, and of all the 
principal music sellers. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
A PORTRAIT OF MR. JOHN PARRY, 


Drawn from life, on stone, by BAUGNIET. 
PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


Also Portraits of M. Benedict, M. Jules de Glimes, Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. 
Samuel Lover, Miss Dolby, Mr. Willy, Mr. Albert Smith, &c. &c. Other Portraits 
in course of publication. 

Lonpon :—Published by LEADER & COCK, 63, NEW BOND ST. 


CORNER OF BROOK STREET. 


MENDELSSOHN’S MUSIC TO THE ANTICONE. 


Pianoforte SCOre sesssscessccevevcecceccece 158, 
The Chorus Parts separate—the Set ........ 10s. 
Arranged for Pianoforte, Two Performers .. 12s. 
An crrepgement of the Melodies for Pianoforte Solo, will be shortly published. 
The full score and orchestral parts are to be had in MS. only of 


EWER AND CO. NEWGATE STREET. 
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TO CLERGYMEN, BARRISTERS, SINGERS, ACTORS, AND PUBLIC 
MADAME MALIBRAN’S VOICE PASTILLE, 


A DELIGHTFULLY FLAVOURED LOZENGE for the use of those subject to 
Elongated or Relaxed Uvula, Loss of Voice, Tickling and Soreness in the Throat, 
Hoarseness, Coughs, Asthma, and for all persons desirous of cultivating their 
Voices, as it ensures a good and clear articulation with Strength and Brilliancy. 
Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. 28, 9d. 49, 6d. & 11s. each, with @ new and increased list of 


92 TESTIMONIALS 


of their Efficacy and Superiority from the following Eminent Professional Ladies 
. and Gentlemen. 
Signor R. Costa | Miss Cubitt 
or T. N. Giubilei) Miss Vincent 
Miss Poole 
Miss Lanza 
Miss Collett 
Miss Pyne 
Miss L. Pyne 
Miss E. Badger 
Miss Smith 
Miss J, Smith 
Miss A. Taylor 
Miss L, Lyons, 
Miss E. Clairton 
Miss A. M. Thornton 
Miss Linley 
Miss De Pinna 
Miss Leggatt 
Miss Bayfield 
Miss C, Barnes 
Miss Duval 
W. Cooper Esq. Rev. Mr. Browne 

. G. Stansbury | Miss M. Williams | W. Nodes, Esq. A ci-divant Vocalist 

. Parry | Miss A. Nunn | O. Coleman, Fsq. &c. &e. 

Prepared only by the Proprietor, 
MILES DOUGHTY, PHARMACIEN, &c. 
At the Wholesale and Retail Depét, 

No. 7, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—The Is. 1$d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Boxes forwarded free by post, to any part 


Madame Gradini | 
Mrs. Keeley | Sign 
Mrs, Fitzwilliam | Signor Brizzi 
Mrs. W. H. Seguin) Signor C. M. Sola 
Mrs. Clifford Signor Lanza 
Mrs, Selby Signor Paltoni 
Mrs. Garrick Herr. G. Brandt 
Mrs. G. Lee . G, Robinson 
Mrs. G. Smith 
Mad, G. Panormo 
Miss Helen Condell 
Miss Steele 

Miss Sarah Flower 
Miss P. Horton 
Miss S. Novello 
Miss Betts 

Miss E. Lucombe 
Miss Clara Seytou 
Miss Fanny Cawse 
.G, Horncastle} Miss Lockey 

. F. N. Crouch | Miss A, Williams 


Mr. H., Phillips 
. Wilson 
. Templeton 
. H. Russell 
. J. Sinclair 
Ww. 


. H. Gear 
. J. N. Sporle 


. Selby 
Mr. R. M. Raymond 
. H. Lea 
. R. Guylott 
. E, Hart 
. Hill 
. F. Smith 
. Peuniker 
. Castellari 
. Galbreath 


. Stretton 

. Paul Bedford 
. J. Bennett 

. Manvers 

. W.H. Seguin 
. D. W. King 
. Barker 














of the United Kingdom, upon receipt of ls 6d., 3s. 6d. or 5s. 6d. in cash or pustage 


stamps. 

OBSERVE THE NAME AND ADDRESS, and also that these Pastilles may 
be taken with as much safety as a peppermint lozenge, All other preparations are 
found highly injurious. 

Wholesale Agents—Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Church Yard ; and Barclay and Sons, 


95, Farringdon Street. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


The best specific for Coughs, and all Affections of the Throat.—‘‘ We have received | 
several r dations, gst the rest, two from Clergymen, of the Stolberg | 
Lozenge. We did, in a recent number, ourselves recommend them as the best | 
specific for clearing the voice that ever came under our notice.”—Editor Dramatic 
and Musical Review, November 26, 1844. To be had of every chemist in the 
kingdom. Wholesale Agent, Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street. 


ROSSINI’S NEW WORK. 

La Fede, la Speranza, e la Carita, three Choruses for three equal voices. 
VERDI'S NEW OPERA, I DUE FOSCARI. 
MERCADANTE’S OPERA BUFFA, LEONORA. 
DONIZETTI’S OPERA, MARIA DE ROHAN. 
THALBERG’S NEW GRAND SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, Op. 56. 
CRAMER’S PRELUDES ANI) SONATINAS 


For the pianoforte, in which are introduced national airs and subjects from classical 
authors, fingered for the use of pupils, in three books at 3s. 6d. each. No work has 
yet been offered to the public so well adapted to produce an early and simultaneous 
development of taste and execution in young pupils as the above. 


LATELY PUBLISHED, A NEW EDITION OF 
CRAMER’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, price 10s. 6d. 
BALFE’S ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
With introductory observations on vocal tuition. Third edition, price 12s. 
BENNETT’S VOCALIST’S GUIDE, 
Arranged by T. Cooke, price 10s. 6d. 
CRAMER, BEALE, ann CO., 201, REGENT STREET. 














TO AMATEURS, VOCALISTS, AND OTHERS | 
MR. F. NICHOLLS CROUCH 


Having been solicited by his Friends and Pupils to form a Society for the purpose of 
singing Masses, Glees, and M: informs the lovers of classical music, that he is 
now establishing a Musical Club for that purpose, to be held at his chambers, 75, 
Great Titchfield Street, every Wednesday ing, ing at seven o'clock, 
concluding at eleven. ‘Terms of Subscription, One Guinea per Quarter, paid 


advance. 
Mr. Crouch continues to give Lessons in Singing and Declamation for the S or 
Concert Room, every Mo , Wednesday, and S: day, from nine till five o’clock, 
Myr nd na a Tenor, an “peor some Trebles (Boys). 

ions stating age and Qualification, to be sent, post- directed Portland 
Chambers, 76, Great Titchfield Street. ia . ate 











THE MUSICAL BIJOU FOR 1845, 


Price 15s., 18 NOW BEADY. 


Unique in the splendour of its embellishments, this magnificent volume forms the 
most appropriate Christmas, New Year, or Birth-day Cadeau, containing UPWARDS 
OF ONE HUNDRED CONTRIBUTIONS by the most popular authors and compo- 
sers, including Songs, Ballads, Vocal Duets, Quadrilles, Polkas, Waltzes, &c. The 
illustrations, in the illuminated style, from originals in the British Museum, are exe- 
cuted in a manner which may be fairly denominated the triumph of decorative art. 

“The appearance of this splendid annual is always one of the fashionably musical 
events of the year. Its gorgeous decorations and variety of poetical and musical con- 
tents are so far from the common order as to make any attempt at rivalry a matter 
of considerable boldness. The Musical Bijou for 1845, outdoes itself in the beauty 
of its illustrations, and the binding and other details of getting up are in their usual 
style of lavish magnificence. Without going into detail, we cannot refrain from 
calling attention to the index, printed in beautiful old English type, with emblazoned 
capitals at the beginning of each word, and a fancy border, exquisitely tasteful and 
elegant. We have no intention of reviewing the musical contents at length, sinee 
they comprise ninety-six closely printed pages of type—with, for the most part, an 
entire composition in each ‘page. These are from the most popular foreign and 
native authors, among whom we may mention the names of Thalberg, who has 
contributed a clever study in G minor, in the form of a “ Barcarole ;’? Henri Herz, 
whose “ Serenade,” on an air by Donizetti, is extremely pretty and graceful; Sir 
Henry Bishop, from whose pen we find several vocal compositions of merit ; Edward 
Loder and John Barnett, who have’ likewise enriched the vocal department with 
many songs and duets, and others of high repute. In addition to the above, we 
must say a word in favour of four or five ballads by Clement White, all of which have 
merit, and one especially, “ Where shall we meet?” for which Desmond Ryan has 
supplied some charming verses, is full of sentiment and natural melody. Moreover, 
the names of Jullien, Henry Russell, Rodwell, Crouch, Nelson, Knight, C. Glover, 
<. W. Davison, and many others equally popular, figure conspicuously in the pages 
of this year’s Musical Bijou. Two young writers, less known, but deserving honora- 
ble mention, J. R. Ling and R. Linter, have also contributed several things of far 
more than ordinary merit. To conclude, if among all this variety, something be not 
found to suit every conceivable taste we are very much mistaken. We feel sure, 
however, that extensive patronage will substantially reward the spirit and enterprise 
of the publishers.”—( Morning Post, Wednesday, Jan. 22.) 


Lonpon :—D’ALMAINE & CO., SOHO SQUARE. 


JULLIEN’S 


QUAORILLES, VALSES, POLKAS & MAZOURKAS, 
Are now Published for Quadrille Band, in Quatuor, Septuor, Grand Orchestra. 
M. JULLIEN begs to state, that in reply to numerous enquiries from Amateur 





| Societies and Conductors of Quadrille Bands, requiring his Music, it has determined 


him to publish them for a Quatuor, Septuor, consisting of First and Second Violin, 
Tenor, Violoncello, Contra Basses, Cornet-a-Piston. and Flute or Clarionet, also for 
full Orchestra. This Collection, entitled JULLIEN’S JOURNAL, is published in 


| monthly parts, by Subscription only. Terms for Quatuor or Septuor, £2, 2s. ; Grand 


Orchestra, £3. 3s. per Annum ; each Subscriber is entitled to twelve pieces a year. 
The Subscription commenced last July, and each person now subscribing will be 
entitled to the back numbers, viz. No. 1, Semiramide Quadrille: No. 2, La Valse a 
Deux Tems; No. 3, The English Quadrille; No. 4, The Bouquet Royal; No. 5, The 
Original and Roya! Polka; No. 6, The Zampa Quadrille; No. 7, The Original Ma- 
zurka; the other numbers will be:—No. 8, Welsh Quadrille; No. 9, Chimes Qua- 
drille ; No. 10, Post Horn Galop; No. 11, Butterfly Valse ; No. 12, The Imperial Polka, 
N.B.—By the medium of this Journal, Professors and Amateurs will thus be im- 
liately Pp ion of all the Music performed at the Court Balls, and M. 
Jutiien’s Concerts, Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, which until now has only 
reached them many months after-its sppearance, 


JULLIEN’S CHIME QUADRILLE 


Will be ready for delivery on Turspay, the 14th, at the Author’s Office, 3, Maddox 
Street, Bond Street. 








SEQUENTIAL NOTATION. 


Now ready, Demy Quarto, enamelled cover, ornamented in gold, and illustrated with 
five large Lithographic Plates, Price Half-a-crown, the Seconp Epition of 


THE SEQUENTIAL SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATION: 
A proposed new method of signifying musical sounds on paper, 
BY ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE. 


“A very clever contrivance to simplify the system of writing music.”—Court 
Gazette. 

“ Extremely simple, comprehensive, and ingenious.”—Liverpool Chronicle. 

“Tt possesses the great advantages of simplicity of construction and facility in 
reading; and we are satisfied that if the world could be induced to try it, its est 


| convenience would insure its adaption.”—7'he Critic. 


“ From a careful examination of the scheme, we are bound to express our opinion 
that it is an immense improvement on the system now in vogue.”— Noncomformist, 

“« Although prejudice, bigotry, and personal interest will struggle strenuously and 
in co-operation to exclude the Sequential System from immediate popularity, they 
will not be powerful enough to interrupt the favor of the discerning and the educated 
classes of society.”—Fisher’s Colonial Magazine. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. Stationers’ Hall Court. 


NEW SONGS BY W. BAYLEY. 


“SOFTLY SING YE GAY BLUE BELLS” 

“ This is one of those fascinating Cavatinas that falls on the ear with so much re- 
lish, and there is a spirit pervading the words, for the want of which, many pieces of 
this description have been shelved.”— Blackwood. Also, 

“MINE AND THINE.” 
Sung by Mr. Machin. 


MONRO AND MAY, HOLBORN. 
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A CHOICE SELECTION OF SONGS, 
From the Catalogue of Vocal Music, 
PUBLISHED SOLELY BY T. PROWSE, 
At his Manufactory for Pianofortes, C. Nicholson's Flutes, Guitars, and every other 
description of Musical Instruments, 
No. 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


SONGS, BY J. CHUMBLEY. Written 

Come wander forth ....c..scesccccerecceecersceccccseecceccee Jp Chumbley 
Hurrah for rosy Wine seseeesseereress covccccccccccccosccseccoccocce SOOO 
He comes not ome .... +. ceceseccsesccecevccscecsccsecs Mrs. C. B. Wilson 
I own that thou art dear to me.......... 
The mountain echoes .. 
The myrtle tree . 

There is a sadness on thy Drow .....seeceeeeees 
The Brigand 


Pe Pere weer seseeseeeeres 


bo bo bo bo bo dO RO tO 
cooacoco™ 


SONGS, BY E. J. 
Come fill the cup to sparkling eyes ..... 
Captive’s release.....scessecceseceescseceesecs 
Do not let us parteccssseeeees 
England’s mariners.... eoee J. Campbell, Esq. 
Elfin queen ....e.sceesesseccccevccsecce sesececcccese A Lady 
Gipsy child ......+e.+00+ eccccccccccccecccccocccccccs Miss Eliza Cook 
Here was my home ...-cccccccccccssccecececccccececessccccccsssess Ditto 
I wander thro’ the bowers ....sseesssecsessececceeeecess Mrs. C. B. Wilson 
If gold and jewels e’er be mine .... Translated from the French of Berenger 
Ivy leaf ...-seceseeees Coccccccccccccscccccsccccoccccce Miss Byron 
Tam B little gipsy maid .....ccecececccscceecscccsseceeccscesssesess Ditto 
I love to gaze on the dark blue skies ...esecseesscceccssscereeesess A Lady 
I'm king of the forest glade .......+ssecsecceecescceeeceeeeees Carl Schiller 
Lov’d minstrel, fare thee Well ...c.cccsssscccececcceseseccceses-ee W. Ball 
My poor rosette ...0scsessesecessecess +ese Translated from Berenger 
My home is not happy.. ..+...+++++ Séabeves eccccccccccce Mrs. C. B. Wilson 
Oh! the merry days when we were young.......+++sseeeeee+e++ Miss Byron 
Oh! build me a cot by the coo! flowing waters .......... Mrs. C. B. Wilson 
Oh! dinna sing that melting strain.. ‘Translated from the French of Berenger 
Oh! say you will dwell in my cedar shade..........+..++.+++++. Miss Byron 
Sing, dance, and sing seseeocececeeeeese From the French of Berenger 
The Outlaw; or, I’m King of the forest glade ++. Carl Schiller 
The mill’s merry sail «. Mies E. Cook 
The repentant........ ee seccccsceeee Je L. Hult, Esq. 
The little grey Man....+.--e-ees From the French of Berenger 
The forsaken .. eoccccces scecccecccceveeee Je Standert Dalrymple 
Thy will be ddne eoccccccccccccccccccccecccccsccece Miss E. Cook 
While mirth and contentment...... Translated from the French of Berenger 

SONCS, BY GEORGE LINLEY. 

Cheer thee, Mary ..se.ssecseeeeees 
Girl of Athlone ..........+ eeececees Cove cecetc cece cceccece 
Like yon clear and tranquil river ...... ceccvece 
Oh! why should we strew o’er life’s sunshine .... 
Patrick has left me eoccccccveccecs 
Song of the wood nymph......sesseeeeee 
The bracelet and the cross of gold .. ..... 
Welcome, rosy May, with flute accompaniment ...........+- ooece 
Ditto, without flute accompaniment 
SONGS, BY A. LEE, 


Pree eee OU RTOCOIO TOTS eCererrr er eriry 


cooceseeeee Mra. C. Wilson 
coccccee J. B.C nter 
sees Mrs. C. B. Wilson 


Pe ee ee serrereeeeseserer 


BS bo BO bo BO BO BO DO DOD BO BO BO BO BO BD BO BO BO BO BO BO BD bO BO BD BO BO DOD 
ecoooococoooocooooeooaeococoocoosoooscocoso 


POUR UUURERTOTSICOIS OCS OCSI ESET Oey 


sere tererene 


COO ee memes eee ee ease eeeeseee 


bo © po bo ww Owe 
cooocoooco 


Bonnie Mary Gray . seseee A. Lee 
Forest flowers Miss J. Elliott 


eee sere seseee 


sewer ee errereserese 


BO bo bo DO tO tO DO 
coocoococ 


coccccesee A, Lee 
. Sir Walter Raleigh 
SONCS, BY CLEMENT WHITE. 


+. L. H. Cove, Esq. 

eeeeee Ditto 
. Miss Byron 
+++eeee Desmond Ryan, Esq. 
coceseceee H. Plunkett, Esq. 
coceseeeee J. J. Stafford, Esq. 
eoee Percy Farren, Esq. 
Laman Blanchard, Esq. 


All lovely and bright..... occcccccecs seceeveoses 
Come, come with me 
How dear to me my native vale.... 
I’m merry, yet I’m sad .... 

I never have mentioned his name .....see+e+ 
Kind, endearing, Rosabelle a® 
Love’s souvenir ..... 

Love’s trial ... 

Mary A‘Roon . cccvce 

She threw back her clustering ringlets of jet 
The rhine-rafter .. ceoccces 

The beautiful maid of the dale 

There is a grief when tear-drops start 

The merry mountain child ......+..+++ . 
When I gave you the heart that you said you lov . 

Young love in a frolicsome humour one day seeeee L, H. Cove, Esq. 
My lady’s eye -+eeee Miss E. H. Keating 


Published only by T. PROWSE, Music Publisher and General Musical 
Instrument Manufacturer, 13, Hanway Street, London. 


CHARLES NICHOLSON’S FLUTES. 


The manufacturer of the above instrument directs the attention of Proressors and 
Amatevcrs to his latest improved Flutes; these instruments although so well known 
to every musician, yet, to the young performer, a word or two may be said with 
propriety respecting them. First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
in the sharp or flat keys. Second—Their quality of tone has always been unrivalled, 
and still maintains its superiority. Third—In contradistinction to all others these 
instruments are the easiest to perform on, the least exertion with the embouchure 
being required, and the quality of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to 
is one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. Lastly—The strongest 
proof that need be adduced is that every performer of any celebrity on the flute, 
performs on those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated flautist, Charles 
Nicholson. Those gentlemen who wish to be instructed on the correct principles of 
the above master, can be r ded to petent professors by applying at the 
manufactory, 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD ST. 


se eereeee eeeeeee . 


BO BO BO &S BO BO OS DO BD DO DO DO DO BO OO DO DO 
oeoococece|ce\|coc]e|coce 








MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 1845, 
A MUSIC BOOK OF BEAUTY, 


FOR THE QUEEN’S BOUDOIR, 
EDITED BY CHARLES JEFFERYS. 

The annuals are the ambassadors of Christmas. They bring with them visions of 
a pleasant time not far off. rip 34 and snap-dragon, and a merry country 
dance and blind man’s buff, and all the agreeable auxiliaries of the most comfortable 
season of the English year— the delightful jollities with which we féte the departure of 
the old year, as of an ancient and cherished friend—are typified plainly on the face of 
them. We love to look upon their gaudy trappings, swaggering and glittering with 
such mt A of promise—we love no less to glance through their, but too often, 
empty interiors, answering us good-naturedly with a smile redvlent of nothing. But 
the whole matter is a pleasant and should be welcomed with open arms by all 
who love a show of happiness that comes but “once a year.” A true philosopher 
rn od pantomime—a fact pleasantly memorialized by Leigh Hunt, in one of the 
ad le papers of his “Indicator’’—and why should we not equally enter into the 
spirit of an annual? It means nothing—it is nothing—it ought to be nothing but a 
in of the time, an emblazoned record of an annual merriment To those who do 
not side with us, we recommend a perusal of the works of the most natural and 
humanising of England's poets, who haye often and clearly demonstrated, that not to 
be happy and thoughtless, not to have a heart full of love and welcome for everything 
and nothing at the “jolly Christmas time,” indicates strongly a want of heart 
altogether. ‘The Book of Beauty for the Queen's Boudoir,” is annually one of the 
pearls of its merry tribe—and its contributions to the leisure time of 1845, are no less 
than ever attractive. Its covering and embellishments—its emblazoning, its litho- 
graping, and what not—are of a splendour which at once dazz)9s the eye, and leads 
the understanding, in chains, to offer homage at its shrine. The pencil of the 
polipictorial Brandard—the graphic genius of the music-shops—has seldom been 
loyed to more advantage. It is no small compliment to say of him that he is an 
artist in spite of motley—gold and tinsel become plastic under his magic wand; and 
he fairly converts the most trivial materials into objects worthy the admiration of all 
gazers. His “Evening at Naples,” “ Reconciliation,” and his “ Ma Normandie,” are 
master-pieces in their way. Nor is he slightly indebted to the careful press of 
Hanhart, who in the department of musico-annual lithographic-impressment, is 
without a rival. The musical contributions this year, in a great measure, scoff at 
our impeachment of emptiness. Some of the pieces, vocal and instrumental, are 
really charming. A divertissement, “‘ An Evening in Naples,"’ by Charles Glover, is 
full of Italian feeling—the ¢arantella is as good as almost anything of its kind. Some 
polkas, and a cavatina, ‘Merry is the Greenwood,” by Stephen Glover, are also well 
worthy mention. A vocal duet, “We werechildren er,”? by George Macfarren 
(a classical name for an album), to which words full of natural sentiment have been 
wedded by Desmond Ryan, is an exquisite morceau, instinct with pure melody and 
musician-like harmony. Besides these we may notice a pretty ballad, “The Widow 
and her Child,” by Edward Loder, in his most catching style; a very graceful song, 
“Flow Rio Verde,” by Thomas Baynham, a name new to us; a touching bailad, 
“ The Song of the Past,” written and composed by Mr. Charles Jefferys, the intelligent 
editor of the annual; a lively Quadrille, by Fleche; a clever song, “ Laugh, lady, 
laugh,” by Montgomery; another of no less merit, by Louis Leo, “ Gliding o’er the 
monlit ocean;" and an excellent set of quadrilles, by Camille Schubert, with the 
emblematical nomenclature of “ La Rose,’’—besides many items of assured 
merit, which our space unfortunately will not allow us to particularize. In fine, of 
the kind of publication which it affects to emulate, we have met with few more worthy 
general attention than “4 Book of Beauty for the Queen's Boudoir” —a seemly and 
valuable Christmas present for any young who may be inclined to,accept it of 

any young gentleman who may feel inclined to make an offer.”— Morning Post. 


C. JEFFERYS, 2], SOHO SQUARE. 








A GRAND MILITARY FANTASIA, 
Descriptive of the Moral Revolution at Athens in 1843, 
By J. COHAN, (Pupil of Ries.) 


“ The effect of this morceau, in the hands of a pianist like the composer, must be 
brilliant, warlike, and excitive: we recommend it to every lover of music.”"—Musical 
Examiner. 

“ An extraordinary musical effort, full of originality, and replete with colour and 
incident as a battle piece, by Horace Vernet.”—£ra. 

“This martial Fantasia will have great success with musicians who wish an incen- 
tive to patriotism: the triumphant march alone will ensure its popularity.’’—Court 


“ This is the highest order of musical composition, sufficient to stamp Mr. Cohan 
an artist of very superior capabilities.”—Age and Argus. 
“ A very elaborate position, treated throughout with much taste,—a pleasing 
lesson for advanced pupils.””— Court Gazette. 

“Being not slightly gifted with fancy, Mr. Cohan has made good use of sueh 
musical ideas as were likely to be suggested by his subject "— Morning Pout. 

“The genius of the composer has succeeded in overcoming every difficulty, investing 
his subject with a reality and coherency that prove him a perfect master of his divine 


art.”—0. " 
RONDO BRILLANTE. 


“ Mr. Cohan has chiefly availed himself of noble and primitive harmonies, and we 
observe a propensity to the study of the old sanstere.°—Aoraiing 

“ This is more facile than the generality of Mr. Cohan’s compositions. It is bril- 
liant and lies well for the fingers—simple and clear, and (a desideratum in 
these fantasia times) every thing is in its place.”— ical Wi 

‘* Another of Mr. Cohan’s original and brilliant comyositions, in which the classival 
character of the school to which he belongs is maintained.” —Sun, 

To be had of all Music Sellers; and at the author's residence, 26, Soho Square, 
where he gives private lessons on the violin or pianoforte (with and without the 
violin accompaniment). Mr. Cohan also attends at the residences of his pupils. 





(In the press,) 
A new “GRAND MORCEAU” for the pianoforte, by the same composer. 





London :—Printed by George Nichols, of Earl’s Court, Leicester Square, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Earl’s Court. Leicester Square, afore. 
said; and Published by George Purkess, at the “ Musical World” Office, 60, Dean 
Street, Soho; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post 
paid; City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row. Thursday, February 13, 1845. 








